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NEWS AND NOTES 

EDITED BY FREDERIC A. OGG 
University of Wisconsin 

By vote of the executive council, the next annual meeting of the 
American Political Science Association will be held at Philadelphia in 
December. E. M. Sait of Columbia University is chairman of the 
program committee. The other members are Professors Jesse S. 
Reeves, C. H. Mcllwaine and Ralph H. Hess. 

Dean Henry A. Yeomans of Harvard College has been appointed 
professor of government at Harvard University from September 1, 
1917. 

Prof. W. W. Willoughby of Johns Hopkins University, now acting 
as adviser to the Chinese government, will return to his academic 
duties next autumn. 

Prof. Raymond G. Gettell of Amherst College will give courses in 
American government and municipal government at the University 
of Michigan in the summer session of 1917. 

Prof. Alvin S. Johnson has taken leave of absence from Stanford 
University until January, 1918, and has resumed his duties on the edi- 
torial staff of The New Republic. During his absence some of his work 
at Stanford will be conducted by Prof. Edward Elliott of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

Dr. E. G. Lorenzen, of the University of Minnesota, and Dr. E. M. 
Borchard, formerly law librarian of congress, have been added to the 
faculty of the Yale Law School. 

The first series of lectures at Amherst College on the Henry Ward 
Beecher Foundation was given this year by President A. Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvard University. The subject was "A League to Enforce 
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Peace." The second series was given by Dr. James Brown Scott on 
"The Establishment of a World Court." 

During the early months of the year, Mr. C. G. Hoag made addresses 
at a number of colleges and universities in the middle west in the 
interest of the American Proportional Representation League. 

Mr. R. C. Journey, instructor in political science at the University 
of Missouri, has been appointed director of the state legislative reference 
library. His connection with the university will not be severed. 

Mr. Edmond Brown, Jr., formerly fellow in constitutional history in 
Columbia University, and connected with the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research, has been appointed instructor in political science in 
the University of Missouri. 

The school of commerce of the University of Missouri has been 
transformed and enlarged into a school of business and public admin- 
istration, and Prof. Isidor Loeb has been appointed dean. Special 
curricula in business administration, in public administration, in so- 
cial service, and in the teaching of commercial subjects are now offered. 

Dr. F. A. Magruder of Princeton University has been appointed 
assistant professor in political science at Oregon Agricultural College. 

At the summer session of the University of Southern California, 
Prof. Edward Krehbiel of Stanford University will give courses in 
international polity and modern international affairs; Prof. Dupriez 
of the University of Louvain will offer a course on parliamentary 
government in Europe; and Prof. Roy Malcolm will give a course on 
American federal government. 

Mr. Rinehart J. Swenson of the University of Wisconsin has been 
appointed teaching fellow in political science at the University of 
Minnesota for the year 1917-1918. 

Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, secretary general of the American institute 
of international law, in an extended lecture trip during the winter, 
visited thirteen of the leading American universities. His subjects 
dealt with the Monroe Doctrine from a Latin American point of view; 
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the necessity of reconstructing the social sciences, especially interna- 
tional law; and fundamental rights in international law. 

Prof. Frederic A. Ogg of the University of Wisconsin has been desig- 
nated by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace to under- 
take in Europe, following the close of the war, a series of investigations 
on the status and prospects of social legislation as affected by the con- 
flict. He will give courses on colonial history in the coming summer 
session at Columbia University. 

Governor Pleasant of Louisiana has appointed as the first board of 
state affairs, established under constitutional amendment adopted in 
1916, L. E. Thomas, a banker of Shreveport, and ex-speaker of the 
house; F. M. Milling of St. Mary's parish, a lawyer who has served as 
district judge; and R. W. Riordan, a New Orleans business man. The 
board takes the place of the old state boards of equalization and 
appraisers. 

At the annual commonwealth conference, held under the auspices of the 
University of Oregon, two important changes in policy were in evidence. 
Heretofore a variety of subjects of vital interest to the state have been 
considered by the conference, although particular attention has always 
been given to one, or a few, of them with a view to influencing immediate 
legislative action. But this year the conference confined its deliber- 
ations to a highway code for the state — a subject of lively agitation 
for years past. Representatives of the various interests concerned 
attended and took part in the discussion. At the session of the legis- 
lature immediately following, the long-awaited code was enacted. The 
change of the place of meeting of the conference from the university 
campus to the city of Portland has made attendance possible for a much 
larger number of persons than formerly and has doubtless increased 
the influence of the conference. 

At the fifth annual meeting of the United States chamber of commerce 
held in Washington, January 31 and February 1 and 2, an address was 
made by Prof. Leo S. Rowe on the work of the international high com- 
mission, and one by Mr. Howard E. Coffin, of the naval consulting 
board, on "National Defense." Reports submitted by chairmen of 
important committees included : Charles H. Sherrill of New York, for- 
merly United States minister to Argentina, "Foreign Relations;" 
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Howell Cheney of Cheney Brothers, South Manchester, Conn., "Voca- 
tional Education;" Frank Trumbull, chairman board of directors of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, "Immigration;" Homer L. Ferguson, 
president of the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, 
"Organization of State Chambers of Commerce;" A. W. Shaw, of 
Chicago, publisher of System, "The Department of Commerce." 

As was reported in the last number of the Review (p. 110) the oldest 
of the state constitutions — that of Massachusetts — will during the 
coming summer undergo revision at the hands of a convention. In 
pursuance of an act of the legislature providing for a committee to 
compile information and data for the convention's use, Governor 
McCall has appointed Prof. William B. Munro of Harvard University, 
Roger Sherman Hoar, ex-state senator, and Lawrence B. Evans, for 
several years professor of history and public law at Tufts College. 
Professor Munro will serve as chairman of the committee. 

In March the legislature of Illinois passed a joint resolution, warmly 
advocated by Governor Lowden, under which will be submitted 
to the voters of the state in November, 1918, the question whether a 
convention shall be called to amend the constitution of 1870 or to 
frame an entirely new instrument. Only male voters will be eligible to 
take part in the decision. If the vote is affirmative, the legislature of 
1919 will be expected to make the necessary arrangements for the con- 
vention. Under the terms of the present constitution, two delegates 
will be elected from each of the 51 senatorial districts. The adoption 
of the joint resolution marks the culmination of a campaign of some- 
what spectacular aspect covering a period of six years. In 1915 the 
proposal passed the upper house, but failed in the lower for lack of nine 
votes. 

The most noteworthy extension of the merit system in the federal 
civil service since the Democrats came into control of the national 
government was made by the executive order of March 31 requiring 
competitive examinations to fill vacancies in first, second and third 
class postmasterships. It will be recalled that fourth class post- 
masterships north of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi were 
put on a competitive basis by order of President Roosevelt in No- 
vember, 1908, and that those in all remaining parts of the country 
were so dealt with by an order of President Taft in October, 1912. 
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A compilation of constitutional provisions and statutes of the vari- 
ous states on absent voting has been prepared by the legislative ref- 
erence division of the Library of Congress. The pamphlet may be se- 
cured by application to a member of congress. 

In the last hours of the sixty-fourth congress a senate filibuster de- 
feated the administration's bill for the arming of merchant ships as a 
precaution against submarine attack. The indignation of the public 
was shared by a majority of the members, and when the new senate 
was convened in special session, March 5, it forthwith took up the 
question of a revision of the chamber's historic rule of unlimited debate. 
On March 8 it adopted, after but six hours of debate, and by a vote of 
76 to 3, a cloture amendment introduced by Senator Martin of Vir- 
ginia. The new rule is so important as to be worth quoting in full. 
It runs: 

"If at any time a motion signed by sixteen senators, to bring to a 
close the debate upon any pending measure is presented to the senate, 
the presiding officer shall at once state the motion to the senate, and 
one hour after the senate meets on the following calendar day but one, 
he shall lay the motion before the senate and direct that the secretary 
call the roll, and, upon the ascertainment that a quorum is present, the 
presiding officer shall, without debate, submit to the senate by an aye- 
and-nay vote the question: 

" 'Is it the sense of the senate that the debate shall be brought to a 
close?' 

"And if that question shall be decided in the affirmative by a two- 
thirds vote of those voting, then said measure shall be the unfinished 
business to the exclusion of all other business until disposed of. 

"Thereafter no senator shall be entitled to speak in all more than 
one hour on the pending measure, the amendments thereto, and motions 
affecting the same, and it shall be the duty of the presiding officer to 
keep the time of each senator who speaks. Except by unanimous con- 
sent, no amendment shall be in order after the vote to bring the debate 
to a close, unless the same has been presented and read prior to that 
time. No dilatory motion, or dilatory amendment, or amendment 
not germane, shall be in order. Points of order, including questions of 
relevancy, and appeals from the decision of the presiding officer, shall 
be decided without debate." 
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An interesting innovation at the University of California is the estab- 
lishment by vote of the academic senate of a university committee on 
international relations. This action has been taken in pursuance of a 
resolution adopted in 1915 to the effect that the university should "give 
increased emphasis to the work of instruction and research in prob- 
lems of international and inter-racial relations; and that a committee of 
the senate be appointed to formulate a plan for the organization and 
expansion of instruction and research having the definite purpose of 
assisting in the promotion of amicable world relations." The com- 
mittee consists of Profs. J. C. Merriam, Edward Elliott and T. H. Reed. 
Its principal activity thus far has been to form a small group of members 
of the faculty to study systematically the problems involved in the re- 
lations between the United States and Japan. This group operates 
on the plan of a seminar. It has decided to make its first task the 
securing of first-hand information concerning the present state of opin- 
ion in Japan regarding the relation of Japanese interests to those of 
the United States. It expects, further, to study the legislation of all 
countries bordering the Pacific, so far as it relates to matters of inter- 
national significance; economic pressure in Japan as bearing upon 
Japanese expansion; and the development of Japanese nationalistic 
ideas. 

The Mexican-American League has been superseded by a Mexican 
cooperation society, organized early in the year in New York City. 
The new association, whose temporary chairman is Mr. Paul U. Kellogg, 
is intended to be of nation-wide proportions, and a national committee 
composed of some seventy-five persons has been named to assist in 
starting and carrying on its work. The object of the organization is 
stated to be to bring about in the United States "a better understand- 
ing of Mexican aspirations, a greater sympathy with the Mexican point 
of view, a clearer perception of the difficulties under which Mexico now 
labors." It is proposed that the society shall serve as a clearing-house 
of information on all Mexican matters. A further plan calls for the 
establishment at a suitable center in Mexico of an undenominational, 
non-government school where, in addition to the usual elementary 
subjects, children may receive instruction in manual training, agricul- 
ture, and domestic science. The school is to be Mexican in spirit, and 
the teachers are to be Mexican. But it will be under the general super- 
vision of the society, and the hope is expressed that it will not only be 
of direct benefit to such persons as may be able to attend it, but will 
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serve as leaven in the Mexican lump and as "a symbol of international 
good will." 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science was held at Philadelphia April 20-21. The 
general subject under consideration was "America's Relation to the 
World Conflict and the Coming Peace." Special topics dealt with in 
papers and addresses included: America's obligations as the defender 
of international rights, the elements of a just and durable peace, the 
Balkan situation, the status of Turkey, the rights of small nations, 
and America's participation in a league for the maintenance of a just 
and durable peace. 

The Institute for Government Research, financed by a group of 
public spirited citizens, is now permanently established in Washing- 
ton, at 818 Connecticut Avenue. There is a board of nineteen trus- 
tees of national reputation, with President Frank J. Goodnow as chair- 
man; and a staff of experts has been organized under the direction of 
Prof. W. F. Willoughby. The primary function of the institute is to 
bring together information which will be of service to government 
officials. To that end, it is at present directing its energies toward 
the establishment of cordial working relations with the officials of the 
United States government. 

The institute has prepared a report on "Organized Efforts for the Im- 
provement of Methods of Administration in the United States," and 
has begun the publication of a series of volumes under the title Studies 
in Administration. The first book in the series, i. e., The System of 
Financial Administration of Great Britain, was prepared by the direc- 
tor, in cooperation with Prof. W. W. Willoughby and Samuel M. Lind- 
say. Other volumes in prospect include : Provision for the Retirement 
of Public Employment; The Budget, by Rene" Stourm (translation) ; and 
The Budget, by Max von Heckel (translation). At present the insti- 
tute is making a study of three branches of administrative work in the 
United States: financial procedure, public works, and statistics. It 
plans also to publish a series of special reports under the title of "Serv- 
ice Monographs," each number describing the history, organiza- 
tion, and activities of a distinct administrative service of the United 
States. Issues in this series may be expected in the near future. The 
monographs which are descriptive in character will be placed on sale 
at reasonable prices. Those taken up with recommendations of reforms 
will be confidential and for use by the government officials only. 
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Much interest attaches to the action of the legislature of Indiana 
in withholding, at the close of its recent session, an appropriation for 
the continuance of the work of the bureau of legislative information. 
This bureau has been in existence, under the direction of Mr. John A. 
Lapp, six years; and it has rendered notable service to the legislature 
and the state. Chiefly because it has broken the grip which combi- 
nations of lobbyists and legislators formerly held upon the mass of 
members, it has been the object of repeated attack. At no time, how- 
ever, has it seemed likely that a movement to abolish the bureau could 
be made to succeed. Even the action lately taken was the result of 
sharp practice of a small circle, rather than the outcome of deliberate 
intention on the part of the legislative membership generally. A bill 
early in the session to curtail the bureau by placing it in the state 
ibrary with a nominal appropriation was easily killed. The general 
appropriation bill was held up until the last two days of the session, and 
at that stage a hostile bipartisan combination succeeded in eliminating 
from it the bureau's allowance. At the last there was no alternative 
to acceptance of the amended bill, save the impracticable one of a 
special session. 

The underlying causes of the bureau's discomfiture are such as are 
likely to appear, in varying guises, wherever similar institutions are 
trying to do similar work. One was the long cherished animosity of the 
corporation lobbyists, who find it inconvenient for the legislature to be 
in possession of too much information. A second was a charge of par- 
tisanship. The bureau was created by the Republicans and was en- 
larged by the Democrats. Its attaches have refrained scrupulously 
from partisan activities, and its services have been at the disposal 
equally of Republican and Democratic administrations. The fact, 
none the less, than it prepared the bills comprised in the forward-look- 
ing program of the present Republican governor, Mr. Goodrich, led 
the Democrats in caucus to decide to terminate its existence. Several 
of these bills were hotly opposed, and, on account of the even division 
of power in the upper house, were defeated. 

A third factor was the charge that the bureau was seeking to inject 
its own views into the legislation enacted. Persons familiar with the 
work of legislative reference bureaus know that such agencies cannot 
furnish a shred of information or draft a bill without bringing upon 
themselves the accusation that they are seeking to influence the course 
of action. In this instance, too, there was resentment of the bureau's 
"interference" in furnishing a plan of organization of the lower house 
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whereby fifteen thousand dollars were saved. The plan naturally cut 
off patronage ; and when it was offered to the upper house, that body 
would have none of it. Finally, it was the desire of the "interests" 
that the bureau should not be in existence at the time when (Janu- 
ary, 1918) the constitutional convention, lately ordered, will assemble. 
Notwithstanding the action taken, the bureau expects to continue 
and to keep up its work. So far as the legislature could bring it about, 
funds will be cut off October 1. But steps have been taken to ensure 
adequate support from private sources, pending expected reconsider- 
ation by the legislature two years hence. Meanwhile, public funds are 
at the bureau's disposal for use in compiling data and information for 
the constitutional convention, and also for the publication of a Year 
Book, which will be a compendium of state reports and statistics. 

Newer Federal Commissions. The Congressional Directory shows 
a number of new official bodies designated "commissions" or "boards." 
The older bodies of this type, the civil service commission and the 
interstate commerce commission, have existed for about a generation; 
their functions and mode of procedure are well known. The newer 
bodies, however, are less familiar. The following list includes the ad- 
ministrative commissions created since March 4, 1913. Dates fol- 
lowing names indicate expiration of appointments. 

Federal Reserve Board, created by the federal reserve act of Decem- 
ber 23, 1913, to administer the system of reserve banks provided by that 
measure. It consists of seven members; the secretary of the treasury (ex 
officio), the comptroller of the currency (ex officio), and five other persons 
appointed by the President and senate, for terms of ten years (after 
the original appointments for two, four, six, eight and ten years), sal- 
ary, $10,000. The present appointed members are : Governor, William 
P. G. Harding (1922); Vice- governor, Paul M.Warburg (1918); Fred- 
eric A. Delano (1920); Adolph C. Miller (1924); Charles S. Hamlin 
(1926). 

Federal Trade Commission, created by act of September 26, 1914, and 
given further powers by the act of October 15, 1914 (Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act). It took over all functions of the former bureau of cor- 
porations of the department of commerce, and was given new duties 
by the Clayton act. It consists of five members, appointed by the 
President and senate, for terms of seven years, salary $10,000. The 
present members are: William J. Harris (1919), chairman; Joseph E. 
Davies (1921), Will H. Parry (1918), John Franklin Fort (1917), and 
William B. Colver (1920). 



